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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 





Prom the Black Dwarf in London, to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 


MEANS OF THE PEOPLE TO REDRESS THEMSELVES. 


Valued Friend, 
While these people were content to fol- 


low leaders, and were silly enough to imagine that words were 
the best weapons to fight with, there was no chance of any 
yood befalling them. ‘They were like the waggoner in the 
fable, who prayed to Hercules to draw his team out of the mire; 
and quietly knelt by the side of his foundered horses. Hercu- 
les appeared at his call; but it was only to deride him for a 
lazy blockhead, for sot putting his own shoulder to the wheel, 
and imploring heaven to bless his own exertions to extricate 
lamself. God has done his duty by us. He has given us the 
means: and we have no right to require miracles at his hand. 
We have arms like our oppressors— brains as etficient to de- 
vise, hands as strong, and feet as swift to execute—patiense, 
energy, and courage are qualities not contined to the privileged 
orders—the requisite properties for the defence and support of 
life are scattered among the species with an impartial hand, 
The Deity has said to each of his creatures—“ Go forth in the 
full majesty of thy nature.” Walk among thy equals, and fear 
nothing. I alone am thy superior. Zo me only shalt thou 


bend the knee. 


‘« The world is all before thee, where to choose 
‘** Thy place of rest, and providence thy guide.” 


The artifices by which the natural order has been inverted, 
and by which man has been degraded into a mere beast 
ef burden, are now fast receding before the continually enlarg- 
mag orb of reason; and men look at themselves with astonish- 
meut to find they have been fettered with such cobweb bonds. 
They wonder at the veneration which their ignorance has bid 
thea pay to things of no more importance than themselves ; 
save the additional respect to which they were entitled. by 
wearing the cast-off coats of fhe bear or the ermine! The 
age of grave mockery and soleinn mummery is passing away ; 
and in a liftle period, the great idol even in thy country will be 
discovered to be a log of wood ; aud, perbaps, help to cook 
the provisions of recovered bigots, which it heretofore robbed 
et ther food. 

Aljl the privileged orders are in alarm :—and ina certain 
“den of thieves,” it has bees already whispered that it may 
be dangerous to continue the weugs denredations upon the pro- 


petty of Farmer Bull, The. great are. quite astonished, that 
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their vassals should think of calling themselves men’ They 
cannot imagine where they learnt the name ; as no one here is 
entitled to think for himself, by law, who is not possessed of 
the property requisite to qualify him for a gentleman. The 
rich and great seem to contend that walking erect on two legs, 
and possessing the ‘ human face divine,” is not sufficient to 


form aman. There must be an additional qualification of 90 


many hundreds a year, at least; and if they should be thou- 


sands, they constiwte a man of a higher order. Sense, ho- 
uesty, and genius are non-essentials, A Crown may be won, 
and worn without any of them. Property has been the all im 
all—the only one thing needful—the test of merit, and the 
stamp of worth. The wealth that purchased slaves on the 
coast of Africa, made them at home by its influence; until 
every man in want of sixpence would almost bow to the devi 
to obtain one. ; 

Corruption has now reached its climax ; and its rapacity has 
forced the mass of the population to think for themselves. 
The maxim that “fora state to be free, it is sufficient that it 
wills it,” is true only in part. Every individual wishes to be 
free; but many want the courage, and more the means of car- 
rying those wishes into effect. The savages that worship the 
devil, do not worship him from affection, but through fear. 
They have no hope that he will serve them, even though they 
worship him; but they hope to deprecate his hostility, by. ther 
meanness. Thus the great majority of those who worship the 
present system, which is worse than any devil, kneel before the 
Baal of Corruption, in fear of its vengeance, not out of reve- 
rence for its excellence. The poor yeomanry, so pry | de- 
feated at Sandy Brow, would have defended the cap of liberty 
with more alacrity than they attacked it, had the proprietors 
of the party-coloured slaves requested them to do so, The 
circumstances made them loyal. They respect the throne as 
little as they respect the Great Mogul ; but they must do what 
they are commanded. They are only machines, to be moved 
upun the pivot of self-interest, ‘They turn to the sun of power 
as the parasite to his patron; and are constant only to the 
maxim of the vicar of Bray. 

The people, however, are now awakened to a sense of their 
own importance—their own power. They feel that they are, 
the strength, the basis, the support of the Empire-—that all 
significance is derived from them, and that they are the 
parties who possess the right of saying, “ do, and it shalbbe 
done!’ ‘They have only to unite—to act in concert, and 
the victory is; theirs. The; penny subscription is the lever 
by which the cougtry must be moved, and moved effectually : 
and the power of this simple principle begins to be perceived. 
The following Essay I sead thee, copied from the Manchester 
Observer, Thou, wilt perceive, that it.is grounded upon the 

ractical results of the subscription; aud that, principe! which I 

ve always, inculcated, that three or four, honest, resolute, 





and couragepug men, in the biquee of Commons, might put am 
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end to the system in a few days; and force upon them a com 
sideration of that most important of all questions, A RADT: 
CAL REFORM. 


TO THE WORKING CLASS OF ENGLAND. 








“ For a nation to be free it has only to will it.” 
Fellow Countrymen, 
The means to effect your country’s freedom, to re- 
novate the constitution, and to alleviate your burdens, will call 
for some personal sacrifices; and without these, you may as well 


attempt to do nothing. Therich will not deprive themselves of 


one comfort to obtain these things; therefore, it is you must do it 
for yourselves—and permit me to develope the means. 

You have a few men of great talent on your side, who are more 
than adequate to answer all the mass of corrupt boroughmongers, 
and venal dependents, together with those half and half reformers, 
who do the cause of reform more injury than your avowed ene- 
inies ;—these halving men are similar to characters who would 
only commit half a sin!—a perfect absurdity. 

To combat the crew with proper effect, therefore, it is absolutely 
necessary you should place these men of great talent, Messrs. 
Cobbett, Hunt, Cartwright and Wooler, in a situation where they 
can fight to the greatest advantage, and where they may strike at 
the head of this Leviathan, This place is, in what is commonly 
called ** the House of Commons,” but by Mr. Cobbeit’s son, 
James, when he was a naughty boy, denominated ** the Thieves’ 
House.” 

The mode to accomplish this is 2s follows: viz. you must 
pursue a similar plan to whatis adopted by your oppressors, in 
collecting your pennies weekly for the conversion of Jews, and 
adopted also by the Bible Society, in collecting your pennies to 
buy Bibles. 

Let one person of sterling integrity, who is zealous in the cause, 
be appointed for each street, to collect the pennies, every Monday, 
of those who are willing to subscribe for forming a fund. 

This fund to be placed in the hands of a Committee, who shall 
have a Secretary and Treasurer; and in forming of which, I would 
recommend you to be particularly careful in choosing those, 
whom you believe to be honest, and in circumstances not to be 
templed to appropriate the money to their own purposes. This 
Committee not to consist of less than twenty-four persons ; to meet 
ence every fortnight, when they must receive the money of each 
collector. and hand it over to their Treasurer, who shall deposit it 
in one of the Banks. To becalled ** the Fund for enabling Messrs. 
Cobbett, Hunt, Cartwright and Wooler, to obtain seats in the House 
of Commons.” 

That when there shall be money sufficient to buy one seat or 
borough, the Commiltee shall have the power to negociate with 
the seller of it, for the return of Mr. Cobbett; and as other funds 
can be raised, the Committee shall be empowered lo buy other 
seats, fur Messrs. Hunt, Cartwright, and Wooler, in the order in 
which each name stands. 

The collectors of streets, or villages, to form for themselves 
little books, agreeably to the plan subjoined ; and for which a 
sheet of paper will be sufficient, and will last for one year. Sup- 
pose the plan is ready to be acted upon by the first of March; rule 
your paper thus, making fifty-two lines, which givesa line for cach 
week; and leave a space for the names of the subscribers; so that 
when you receive the money, you have nothing to do but to put 
the sum opposite the person’s name from whom you receive it. 





pW O(N pn pNI[D 
Place for Subscribers’ |.) 2/7 |°]* [= [7 [7 
Nanees. elo] | = 
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Thomas Reform | 
Oliver Opposite 
Castles Opyosite 
Joa. Green 
t = Withington ¢ 
Jos. Nadin Nf 





























No doubt, there are many who will give more than id. per week, 
according to their circumstances, or their will. 

Fach fortnight, as before stated, the Collectors must pay their 
receipts to the Committee, who shall deliver them over to the 
Treasurer, that they may be deposited in the Bank; but not less 
than five Committee-men’s signatures shall be sufficient to give a 
check to the Bank for the money to be received. 

Just see what the result wilk be, if this plan could be carried in- 
to effect with spirit:—Say 100,000 persons contribute 1d. per 
week, this amounts to €416 18 4; fora year it amounts to the 
great sum of £21,666 13 4: but if such a system could be acted 
upon throughout the country, at 1d. per week each, and 1,000,000 
of subscribers could be obtained, then the sum in one year would 
ten times exceed the larger sum above-mentioned; viz. it would 
he £216,666 13 4, a sum more than sufficient to buy a dozen 
boroughs ! 

It may be necessary to form Sub-committees, or Branch-com- 
mittees, for out districts, to act upon the same principles as here 
laid down; who shall pay over their receiptseach month, through 
their Treasurer, to the Treasurer of the general Committee, tv 
be also deposited in the Bank. 

Having now laid down the plan, let meetings be called te inake 
the requisite arrangements for carrying it into execution; and 
your cause is certain to succeed. 

Letevery man act without pecuniary reward, seeking no rem w- 
neration for lossof time. Let the Committee also bear their ows 
expences, and every man look to his country’s cood—1 despise 
and abhor the man whose end is merely selfish. 

Before I conclude, permit me, fellow-countrymen, to give you 
a piece of advice. 

It is said you are improvident, that vou do not provide for a 
rainy day; that you take the larger part of your earmugs, anc 
spend them at public-houses. That your earnings are too smail 
to lay anything by, I firmly believe; but that you might spend 
your money better, and live more comfortably, I believe also. 
There is a disposition too general amongst you for liyuor. Let 
me advise you to avoid if, as your bane, as your curse, as the 
grand evil of the nation. Whatisit you drink ? Is it a compound 
conducive to health, think ye? Are not brewers fined frequently 
for introducing into their beer peisonous drugs? Are they not 
known to do this generally ? ‘Then can such stuff be conducive to 
health? LTagain ask. Andarespirits, or wine avy better? They 
are all alike! Again, only consider how you are feeding and 
supporting the boroughmongers by the ale you drink, and destroy- 
ing your jnutellects into the bargain ! 

Suffer me here to give you a quotation from one of the finest 
poets that has adorned avy age. Expressing the end for which 
ministers give such countcuance to drunkenness and licentiousness, 
he says— 

‘Th’ excise is fatten’d with the rich result 

‘¢ Of all this riot; and ten thousand casks, 

‘* For ever dribbling out their base contents, 

‘* Touch’d by the Midas-fioger of the state, 

‘* Bleed gold for Ministers to sport away, 
‘ Drink, and be mad, then; ‘tis your country bids 
‘ Gloriously drunk, obey th’ important eall! 

‘* Her cause demands th’ assistance of your throats: 

* Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more.” ! 
No less a sum than 22,894,450]. was raised by excise last year, or. 
in other words, by taxes on ale, wine, spirits, &c. The priacipal 
part of this sum comes out of your pockets, in conseque:ce of 
pouring down your throats compounds not fit for pigs!! Your 
wives are charged with drinking this baveful stuff; set the example 
of abstinence yourselves, and it will soon be followed by them 
and thus you will contribute to the mutual conifort of yourselves 
and children. 

In the ardent hope of seeing these things take place: and of 
your thereby becoming more virtuous, and having your under. 
standings more opened to see and adopt the means best calculated 
to combat those who feed upon, aod insult you, believe we to re-~ 
main your well-wisher. aud fellow-countryman, 

Manchester Observer, W. H.. 
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This method of pursuing a reform, is certainly as temperate 
a mode as could be adopted; whatever may be thought of the 
want of moderation, on the part of individuals named in the 
proposal. The leading objections are, that ministers would 
not like to be outbid, as regular dealers i in the rotten borough 
market; and the brokers of corruption in such cases might 
prefer dealing with o/d customers, who would support the 
frade, to any commerce with those who would only enter to 
destroy the market. Stijl there are periods when official want 
might supersede official cunning—and occasions when even bo- 
rough-holders might be careless who were the buyers of their 
commodities. 

At all events, my friend, the idea of the subscription is im- 
portant. It will enable the people to act, should there be an 
opportunity for action—it would defend them against surprise 
—t would arm them against anv unexpected attack ; ; and it 
would give them a poteer of which they have no idea. 

The plan of the saving banks was cunningly devised, to 
bind the poor more cicsely to the grindstone of the system. 
While the system robbed ‘them of their pounds, it offered to 
take care of their peuce for the Thus it would obtain ail; 
aud keep them depencent upon its bounty, for the interest of 
‘he pence, Winle it took ue account whe Hever, of the plundered 
pounds, The Saving Banks it was imacined, would prove the 
fest link in the chains of Cespotisin, It was thought the poor 
would lend readily their shilings and pence, upon the security 
of having paper in return, which might serve to light their 
tres, when the Bank sto alte payment, and the government 
was formally declared insolvent, which it has, in fact, been 
tor many years. 

Some years ago, the trick might have succeeded; but those 
who have any thing to spare may act more wisely than to trust 
a tottering Bank, ‘and an insolvent sti ite, with what little they 
een cave from the exactions of the one, and the deception of 
ihe other. They will perceive that they are the best guardians 
of their own money; aud the offer of five per cent interest, 
when the funds pay litte more than three and a half; will 
point out an additional feature of the juggle. 

That this country is on the eve of a most important change, 
there is no doubt. May the people be prepared, in the event 
af uny convulsion, to act prudently and decidedt— to secure 
their proper consideration im the state; and not be again de- | 
reis od by men like the leaders of the revolution, in L688; 
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who | see his error, or his crime :- 
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duction, Let some be sent there who will not barter away 
rights for complaisance, and be civil to honorable and right 
honorable gentlemen, w ho in common life would not be deem- 
ed an ornament even to the pillory. All that truti wants, is 
discussion ; and this, in the honorable house, is as much feared 
as it is desired by the real Reformer, Every member is, in 


eflect, a ministerial me mber, who serves the minister by silence 


on this tepie. 





WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

Tired of the inconsistency which has marked this contest ; 
and quite satisfied that our liberties, and the cause ot radical 
reform, has no connection with its result, we leave trifles to 
those who are interested in them ; and have only to regret that 
private attachments should supe recede public principles. We 
cannot however take leave of the contest, without alluding to 
the terns in which the “ Times” newspaper has spoken of 
Major Cariwright. Had the language appeared in the ‘* New 
Times,’ Dr. Stop would have aided to. his reputation for 
scurrility; which is now endangered by the evident qua- 
lification of the Old Times for any unmerited abuse. Ma- 
jor Cartwright, it observes, is a “crazy, old, drivelling dotard!”’ 
And why? Because he has only obtained thirty-seven votes. 
What an ass, or a villain, must Socrates have been upon this 
reasoning, as the Athenian populace heard him sentenced to 
death amid their acclamatious! ‘The “ Timers” objects to the 
charge of renality : yet what is more renal than to caier for the 
prejudices and errors of any portion of the people? If the 
Editor of the Times know any thing of Major Cartwright, he 
has published what he must know to be a falsehood of the 
vilest description. If he is unacquainted with the Major, then 
has he penned a wicked calunmy, for which if he was not 
bribed, by some other villain, he is entitled to the palm of 
atrocity. 

Shame is probably a feeling, to which this Editor is a 
stranger. But he bas some talent ; and may perhaps be alive 
to conviction, though not candid enough to own he is con- 
vinced. ‘The following letter of the Major to the Duke of 
Bedford, being the last of the series recently addressed to that 
nobleman on the subject of Radical Reform, will torce him to 
-but while the multitude will go 


advanced the general good only as a pedestal on which to stand | wrong and purchase falsehood, the E ditor of the ‘Tines may 


themselves; and who meanly nealected to secure the liberties of | 
the people, when assured cf their own safety, and personal ag- 


srandizement. 
I remain, 


Your weli-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 





?.8.—I have before hinted at another mode which might | 
be adopted to compel the 
reason. 
representation with all that are represented, and 
steater right than the cold) stones of Old Sarum, which 
ety mark where the residences of past voters have been. 
Let them use their rights. Let them elect their repre- 
-chtatives, in as extensive a manner as they are able, and 
send them to the honorable house, to reguest admission. ‘Vhe 
greatest difficulty then, is to find any one who will bring for- 
ward the questiou, They all desert the subjeet, ou its intro 





| 


Boroughmongers to listen to! 
The unrepresented towns have ay equal right to! 
much | 


see DO occasion to offer the truth to their notice. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—_— 


Having concluded the series of Major Cartwright’s Letters, we 


shail have more space for our various Correspondents, of whose 


| communications we shall endeavour to wake the best use. 








TO HIS GRACB HIS DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


LETTER VIE, 





My Loap, Tunbridge Wells, Dee. 9, 1818 


In ny last letter, replying toa charge ef ‘ Intole- 
rance,” it was remarked that toleration 19 not duc to crimes but 
ouly to opinious; and that * tho great Apostle of the Reformers,” 
as Mr. Reviewer is pleased to call him, as well as tho * Sect,” ever 
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have, with much commiseration tolerated, without blaming, those 
unhappy persons who erred in their notions on parliamentary re- 
form, which is of such infinite importance to the freedom and hap- 
piness of their country, from not having had opportunities of 
knowing better. 

The Members of both Houses of Parliament, are, indced, in sta- 
tions, and have enjoyed opportunities, which make it much more 
difficult to extend the indulgence to them, than to other persons ; 
especially when such members have happened to be eminently 
learned, and of high reputation for their reasoning powers. 

But still, even in their case, very, very great allowances of 
time, even for many long and tedious years, have been indulged 
them, for learning the truth of those few, those very few, and very 
plain propositions on which radical reform is founded. If this be 
not toleration, | know not what is. 

Now, it may amuse us to cull and bring together some of the 
flowers of rhetoric, in which this candid Reviewer, this learned 
member of Parliament, this earnest pleader for ‘‘ toleration,” has 
indulged himself, on the present occasion only, in characterising 
‘* the great Apostle of the Reformers.” 

This critic, unable to find a crime in mere propositions sub- 
mitted to the jadgment of the nation—because their being unan- 
swerable is not a crime—had nothing for it but an awkward affec- 
tation of satirising the opinions expressed in those propositions. 
Had they been self-evidently absurd, they would have been fair 
objects of ridicule; had they been conceived in folly, that folly 
ou being first shewn, might have been laughed at; had they been 
inamoral, the immorality being wade apparent, ought to have been 
rebuked with severity; and if those propositions necessarily in- 
volved aught of a factious and treasonable undermining of the 
rights and iiberties of the people, or a violation of any ‘* sacred 
part of the constitution,” then, indeed, no language of indigna- 
tion or abhorrence could have been unbecoming, or esteemed 
** violent.” 

Without, however, having taken the trouble of pointing out 
any obvious absurdity, or of proving either folly, immorality, fac- 
tion or treasonable language, we find ** the great Apostle of the 


. Sect,” amusingly spoken of as follows. He is characterized as 
By Sp 


* assuming to himself an almost exclusive knowledge of our con- 
stitutional history ;” (1) and although ‘a respectable zealot of 
reform,” yet “a shallow pretender to constitutional learning ;” 
({1) “* an enthusiast blinded by zeal for a favourite speculation ;” 
(111) ** one of the new leaders of the public opinion ;’—but * a 
new guide without any plan;” (IV) or “ any prospect of effecting 
asingle one of the objects represented as necessary to save the 
country ;” (V) a ** dogmatical theorist ;’ a ‘+ politician of erro- 
ueous views ;” a teacher of ‘* false theories of government ;” 
vofortunately subject to ‘* elaborate blunders ;” but, still worse, 
a preacher of * pernicious doctrines ;” and, with a pleasant irony, 
said also tobe ‘ the patron of a very practical”—in plain English 
of a very impracticable—‘* scheme!” as well as a promoter of 
* plans which for their extravagance revolted men of sober judg- 
ment ;” and so very unreasonable a person that he could alone 
be satisfied by a *‘ kind of reform which was immediate, (V1) sweep- 
ing, (VIL) radical, (VIII) unsparing.” (IX) How terrific! How 
pregnant with horror to the boroughmonger mind, a reform at 
once “sweeping and unsparing !” and, how aggravated the horror, 
when all is to proceed from two little propositions, not bigger 
than two little phosphoric matches,—namely, real representation 
and annual elections; the efficiency of which can neither be de- 
nied nor disguised ! 

But no wonder, after all, when we duly reflect ; for what, in the 
conscious imaginations of the operative oligarchs, are those ani- 
mating propositions, acting on the inflammable imaginations of 
injured Seiiions. but firebrands brandished over tons of loose gun- 

owder, laid under the two workshops, in which those operalives* 
Forze chains for the people, and bolts for their dungeons ! 





* ‘ Operative” is a term much used in Scotland, to denote 
those in any branch of business, by whose personal operation the 
work is done. 


We may still, if we relish it, have much more amusement in the 
language of the gentle silver-tongued friend of toleration, toueb- 
ing ‘* the Apostle;” that ‘** Apostle,” who has always giveu rea- 
sons for the faith that is in bimn; albeit, this friend of Toleration, 
for his faith gives none. 

In his oracular judgment—(oracles never reason: they only de- 
clare ;)—in his oracular judgment, the notions of the * Apostle” 
are ** Utopian,’—* chimerical,’—* crude visionary schemes,’— 
‘* fanciful doctrines,’—downright “ follies ;” and, in short, to sur 
up allin one word, they are “ pernicious and extravagant doe- 
trines which have of late been propagated to distract the comma- 
nity!’ ** Real representation and annual elections, good PEO- 
PLE OF ENGLAND, this member for a rotten borough tells 
you, are * pernicious and extravagant docirines!’ and that they 
are of a very opposite character to the ‘ sober, rational, and prae- 
ticable plans of improvement, patronised by the great popular 

yarty,’—that is, ‘the regular Whig party,’—* supplanted,’ as he 
tells us, by the radical Reformers.” 

Is it not truly diverting to watch the masquerading of this Pro- 
teus? At one time, a fair spoken gentleman, compassionating 
the unhappy case of a respectable zealot blinded by enthusiasm ; 
and at another time, humbly suing for a toleration of the ccutemp- 
tible, but also treasonable, doctrines and practices of the Borough- 
mongers; but for the most part taking the shape of the Goliah of 
those mau-sacrificing Philistines, defying the armies of the true 
believers. 

How closely he resembles his ancestor of Gath! For, is he not, 
in learning talent, and eloquence, * six cubits and a space ia 
height?” Hath he not on his head a helmet of brass ? On his faee 
a visor of brass? On his body a mail-coat, weighing five thousand 
shekels, of brass? On his legs, greaves of brass? and between 
his shoulders, a target of brass? and hath he not, moreover, one 
bearing an Edinburgh ‘ shield before him?’—-(Sam. ch. xvii.) Is 
he not, inshort, a man of brass—an unprincipled lawyer ? 

The blustering giant, however, bas more stomach for defying 
than for real fighting ; thatis, for keeping ata convenient distanee 
for anonymous warfare, and the missiles of winged words, elo- 
quently whistling as they fly ; but having no strength or weight 
for a serious grapple in close logical combat, witha John the Giant 
Killer. 

That we may have a little benefit as well as eniertainment in 
quoting the * State of Parties,” 1 have marked numerically nine 
particular passages, on which I shall comment, in the mancer of 

NOTES. 

1. “CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.” The ‘ Apostle’ never 
did lay a stress on any part of the * historv” of the Constitution, 
which is what is called an unwritten constitution, beyond what 
was unequivocal aud undeniable. Fully aware of the historical 
darkness of the unlettered ages, as well as of the obscurity which 
clouded the dawn even of nearer times than the most ancient, his 
search among the vestiges of the original Anglo-Saxon freedom,, 
and the rnbbish of Norman Tyranny—where orhers rake oaoly for 
precedents adverse to liberty —was for just priaciples, in support 
of human rights. 

To the bitter vexation of our Philistines and our Pharisees, 
there he found those principles, which they incessantly labour to 
stifle under their smothering heaps of ** barbarous Latin,*” their 
floods of base perverted English, and their piles of precedents drawn 
from tyrannical practice. 





* The learned gentleman was much diverted, and treated his 
readers with some pleasantry, when, through haste and defect of 
memory, I spoke of Prynue’s Brevia Parliamentaria, as meaning 
short Parliaments, instead of Writs of Parliament. 

A lawyer knows that Writs as weil as barrister’s briefs, aa being 


4coudensed matter, are both derived from the Latin word Brevis, 


sionifying short. But the facetious gentleman is heartily welcome 
to laugh at my deficiency in Latin, it being now more than sixty 
years since I was reading Virgil at School ; so long as I, in returo, 
can prove him either ignorant of a people’s rights, or, if net igue- 
rant, something'much worse. 
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Speaking historically, I persevere in maintaining, 

ist. That our CONSTITUTION, (notwithstanding any practical 
remains of British customs, is Saxon ; 

edly. That the Saxons were a free people; consequently self. 
governed ; every Saxon bearing arms in the common defence, and 
having a voiccga making the laws. The constitution has therefore 
a two-fold character, martial and legislative, or, in other words, 
military and civil. 

How these, our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, had bond-men among 
them, I do not recollect, ifever I knew. But it seems most pro- 
bable that ia this island they had none originally, and that all 
who «ume over were men bearing arms, which was not the case 


with bond-men. 
I therefore presume that their bond-men at subsequent periods 


consisted of the Britons and the Danes whom they conquered in 
Hattie and made captive. The victorious Saxons themselves, how- 
ever, were a free people. 

3dly. That the Anglo-Saxon, now called the English, Constitu- 
tion, takes Us proper commencement when the first Saxon Sove- 
reignty in this island had its commencement ; namely in the year 
450; it which time, by agreement with the British king Vortigern, 
they first established a regular political state or free-government in 
Rent, and clected Hengist their king. 

But, thas maintaining that the English constitution has now to 
boast an antiquity of 1338 years, | was never so stupid as to faney 
that our claim at this day to universal and perfect freedom was to 
depend, forsooth, on ** history!’ My historicalarguments have 
only been offered, in answer to learned Llockheads who can read, 
but cannot think, 

The sole argument which this learned gentleman himsclf offer- 
ed to his boroughmonger brethren in the honourable house, against 
wulversal freedom, was this, that in early times the Normans, and 
even the Saxons, had among them numerous slaves. Here was a 
lawyer’s precedent ; but he forgot to state, that, in the present 
age, this pollution no longer stains our land; and that even a pur- 
chased negro becomes a freeman, the first moment he breathes the 
air, or plants his foot on the soil of England! 

iH. CONSTITUTIONAL LEARNING. What! is human l[i- 
berty never to get out of the clutches of fraudful ‘ learning !” 
Let us look a little into the character of this ** learning.” I there- 
fore ask, Ist. ** To whatend do we see this gentleman’s learning 
touching legislative representation, exerted?’ Must it not be 
answered, ‘* To obstruct the march of truth—to confound with 
sophistry, as if it were obscure, mysterious, and incomprehensible, 
that which nature has made clear, plain, avd simple,—to defeat 
justice. benevolence, and morality, by labouring to uphold wrong. 
oppression, vice, pillage aad despotism!’ [I envy not such 
* learning !" 

We have seen this same gentleman, as a Member of Parliament, 
contend for certain pecuniary RIGHTS of the POOR, who are a 
majority of the nation. Are their pecuniary rights every thing to 
them, and are their political rights nothing to them? Is this le- 
gislator so ignorant as not to know, that the universal distress of 
the nation, which falls most severely on the POOR, is because the 
borouchmongers stand in the way of universal freedom ? 

The suffering of the POOR has every possible aggravation. It 
is because they have been deprived of freedom ;—a privation 
they suffer in common with the rest of the community—and from 
no other cause. That they have been robbed of every thing to be 
called comfort ; nay, even the possibility of procuring, by their 
libour, food sufficient to sustain life itself, without the perpetual 
torture of unsatisfied hunger ! 

Then, my Lord, becomes it not a question, meriting serious at- 
tention, whether extending freedom and justice universally to the 
POOR, be not the most effectual, or rather the sole means of se- 
curing those blessings universally to all orders in the state ? 

L well remember when your Grace, with two or three other no- 
blemen, signed a requisition to the sheriff of Middlesex, to call a 
meeting of the inhabitants of the county, assigning as your reason, 
that all of them were equally interested with the freeholders in 
matterg ef public or constitutional concernment. 


If then we desire * CONSTITUTIONAL LEARNING,” whither 
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shall we turn for instruction? Where find this wisdom? Shall 
we not seek it in the self-evident principles of TRUTH, and 
in the resistless demonstrations of that rruti, so profoundly ex- 
hibited by a Bentham, so energetically preached by a Richmond, 
and so incessantly maintained and repeated, for three-and-forty 
years, by him who is ** the least of the Apostles” of English Li- 
berty? 

And, respecting the inherent RIGHT of the POOR. to this LI- 
BERTY, shall we not also take counsel of that greatest of Re- 
formers, who taught the essense of gevuine philosophy, in teach- 
ing an appeal to the omniscience of God, the Creator of all things ; 
who taught the essense of genuine patriotism, in teaching the duty 
we owe our neighbour: and who taught the essense of genuine 
statesmanship, in teaching the moral duties and virtues in which 
true statesmanship consists ; or those principles on which official 
ministers and magistrates of a state are bound to act, for justice to 
all, and for the good of all? 

In the second volume of Morchead’s Sermons, p.93, we meet 
with an argument respecting the education of the less opulent 
classes of the community in which Jesus exclusively addressing to 
the POOR, discourses of salvation intended to enlighten, reform, 
and benefit all mankind, is placed in so admirable a light for re- 
commending and illustrating the mode now in use with the consti- 
tutional reformers of Parliament, for enlightening the people, re- 
forming our representation, and benefiting our country, that} 
cannot resist the temptation of noticing it. 

Jolin the Baptist having sent some of his disciples to Jesus, to 
enquire of him, whether or not he were the promised Messiah, the 
answer they received was—* Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see ; the blind receive there sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead 
are raised up, ard THE POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PRUACH- 
ED TO THEM.” 

Jesus, says the author, ‘* seems to consider the last of these eir- 
cumstances as a more important evidence of his uiissioa than any 
of the preceding. The miraculous proofs were chiefly valuable to 
those who witnessed them, this proof proclaims the benevolence 
of him from whom the Gospel proceeded, at the present hour, as 
completely as at the first moment of its exercise. 

* To the benevolence of this conduct, we shall fied no parallel 
in the history ofany other teacher of moral or religious wisdom. 
Itis the professed object, indeed” continues this author, * of all 
moral instructors of mankind; but they have ever been too ready 
to look upon men through the medium of those adventitious dis- 
tinctions into which society is divided ; and, while they resign the 
multitude tothe seemingly necessary thraldom of error and saper- 
stition, they direct all their efforts to the improvement of those 
who have received the advantages of education, or who occupy 2 
prominent station in the theatre of the world.” 

Again: ** Was there no Divine benevolence displayed in the 
design of elevating this neglected part of mankind to a true feel- 
ing of their moral dignity, by supplying them with a few plain 
principles of faith and of virtue ; by assuring them that they too 
are under the superintendance of one equal Providence; tat one 
Father looks down with the eye of love upon all the family of 
mankind; that one Saviour came to teach and to die for all; and 
that the same promises of immortal life are offered to the lowest 
as to the most distinguished condition of human fortune ?” 

Again: ‘* Where, among the writings of men, will they find in- 
structions equally simple and applicable to their condition, with 
those words of divine wisdom, which draw their illustrations from 
the humblest employments of life, and which were originally ad- 
dressed to unlettered fishermen i” 

‘* In those countries where moral and religious wisdom is taught 
in its purity, we may perceive the lowest, and in other respects, 
the most ignorant of men, fully aware of those lofty truths, on 
which all the dignity of their nature depends.” 

Again * From the moment that the Gospel was preached to the 
POOR, the natural and original equality among men was felt and 
acknowledged, and those opininions: and prejudices which would 
consign any part of the human race to slavery and oppressiva, 
were for ever put to the blush.” 
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Here, my Lord, and I beseech you to atiend, let two questions 
he calmly asked, 1, * For serving and benefitting mankind and 
their posterity in a degree the most extensive and the most dura- 
ble,—for elevating their minds to a proper sense of ‘ their moral 
dignity,’—for preserving ‘ the human race’ from ‘ slavery and op- 
pression,’ are not the doctrines taught by the constitutional Re- 
formers to our own nation, asa part of ¢ the family of mankind,’ 
doctrines of truth, benevolence and wisdom, truly * simple and ap- 
plicable to their condition,’ as well as equally of the essence of ge- 
nuine philosophy, genuine patriotism, and genuine statesman- 
ship?” 

2. ** Can ‘ learning’ add to, or take from, those simple doctrines 
without injury to our country and to mankind ?” 

No, my Lord, it can do neither. Until the learned adversaries 
of Universal Freedom and Aanual Elections shali be converted to 
truth and honesty, all they can do, as for forty long years they 
have done, will be to expose their own foolishness, wickedness, 
aud total unfitness for the office of English Statesmen. 

N.B. Thus far had 1 written, when the fourth Letter of my 
friend, Timotuy Trueman, on the subject of our distressed La- 
beurers and Manufacturers came to hand, in the Statesman of yes- 
terday. When T. T. shall have attentively perused the comment 
mm my Second Letter to your Grace, intended to shew that the 
right to legislative representation is a right belonging to ** the fa- 
niily of mankind,” and not exclusively to the RICH, because of 
Hheie ability to pay taxes; and that it has its foundation, not on 
properiy but on personality ; and when he shall also have duly re- 
flected ou the peculiar conduct of Christ as a teacher ; I shall con- 
fidently rely on the soundness of his understanding, for correctly 
weighing the arguments of the disputants opposed to cach other ; 
oa the known candour of his nature, for impartially declaring on 
which side the arguments preponderate ; and on his respect for 
that Inw of nature, which says man is not a thing, but a person ; 
nota sort of cattle for toil and burthen, at the will of a superior 
order of animals; bat amoral being, endowed with reason to dis- 
tiovuish good from evil; and free will to choose between them ; 
and thatto the poorest of the Poor, equally with the richest of the 
Roch, this pre-eminence and dignity of nature belongs. 

{hope T. T. will not get bewildered in the paradoxical subile- 
ties, of those who make war on common sense, by talking ofa 
People’s being free, who have no suffrage ; but have laws and 
taxes imposed on them, by persons who have usurped the power 
ef so dome; or, at the best, by law-makers, whom other persons 
have set over them. 

{ hope he is not capable of believing, that it is for the benefit 
of acountry, that a great majority of ils people shouid be deprived 
oF Freedom. 

i farther hope, that he must be persuaded, that, when an entire 
ration shall enjoy the freedom that, by the law of nature, which 
w the law of God, is the inherent right of the community, collee- 
tively and individually, there must then be the best prospect of 
order, peace, and justice, of virtue and happiness ; and the Besr 
weitrily against any species of oppressive or partial taxalion, or of 
vieleace of any kind. 

Aud I finally hope, that, looking carefully and closely to the 
betiom of the question for truth, which indeed lies not on the sur- 
face, but at some depth in the law of nature; and carefully avoid- 
ing the practice of the interested and disingenuous foes of univer- 
sil freedom, who are the foes of ‘* the natural and original equa- 
lidy aniong men ;” who deal only in declamation, in unsupported 
opinions, and unfounded censure ; he, on the contrary, so long as 
he shall continue an opponent, will oppose reason to reason, defi-, 
vilion to definition, demonstration to demonstration ; for in no 
mher way can a controversy between friends of truth and human 
itberiy, be suitably conducted, or satisfactorily terminated. 

T. T. builds a right of beiug represented, on the circumstance of 
being taxed, which, according to his notion of political fitness, 
inust bea mers accident ; and supposes it to be just and proper to 
exemnpt from taxation the working part of the community ; but 
every step he takes only plunges him deeper and deeper in per- 
plexity, Perhaps on due enquiry he will find, that at which he 
ais, is an ulter impossibility—a natural impossibility. 
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If so, is not the pursuit what T.T. himself calls ‘a wild imprac- 
ticable project of reform, equally incompatible wiih the principles 
of the constitution, and the present stale of society ?” 

What, philosophically and comprehensively considered, isa tax ? 
Is it nota contribution, whether direct or indirect, voluntary ot 
compulsory, of an individual towards the public benefit of the 
comiuunily ? Is not he, who performs the duty of a sheriff, of of 
a constable; or who, in any other capacity, as a member of the 
community, personally by his tune and labour benefits the state, 
when he receives for so doing no salary or wages, actually taxed 
in his time? In the light of a property, is there any essential dif- 
ference between a man’s time and his money. In any line of in- 
dustry, isnota given quantily of time, equivaleut in value to a 
given quantity of money ? 

Then when the working man, besides supporting his family by 
his labour, also, by that very labour, contributes (however indi- 
rectly) to the wealth of the nation, is he not—to the amount of the 
difference between what he receives tor bis surplos produce, and 
its ultimate return in trade, which constitutes tbe profit of the na- 
tion,—actually taxed in his time or labour, in a certain proportion 
with the trader, in the commodity ; or, in other words, does he not 
so far contribute by the application of his live, equivaicnt lo an ap- 
plication of his money to the sei vice and benefii of the commuuits ? 

T. T. who in his third Letter, has said so much on * the impoe- 
lance of the working classes, in multiplying by their exertions the 
national stock,’’ will feel the full force of this argumeat: and 
when he shall find that, although he could avert from them all the 
taxes to which he objects, they must necessarily, after all, be iadi- 
rectly taxed in the price of every article purchased for their con- 
sumption, in addition to the contribution already spokeu of ; be 
will uo longer see any cause, real or imaginary, for their not en- 
joying representation or suffrage, by which alone they can have 
FREEDOM, with security from OPPRESSION. 

All the complexity, intcicacy, and impracticability of his system 
would then make way for the simplicity of a salutary and practical 
reform; for by FREEDOM alone, can the evils of despotism be 
removed ; by FREEDOM alone, can unnecessary taxation be ob- 
tained; by FREEDOM alone, can the fiscal oppressions which 
both rich and poor now feel, be redressed. 

Let T. T. louk across the Atlantic, and observe what passes in 
the freest country the wosld ever saw. Throughout twenty states 
of the Union, not au excisemman or other interual taxgather; but 
still the labourer is taxed in the price of every imported article be 
consumes, in consequence of the duty paid at the Custom House. 

If in England, the whole of necessary taxation for revenue, in 
addition to the Customs on our iwportations, were to be exciu- 
sively laid on land, as political ecovomists of eminence have re- 
commended, can it be imagined that merchants and jiandowners 
would be the sole contributors ? No: all would contribute, rieh 
and poor, the lord and the labourer, in the price of the commodi- 
ties they consumed. 

For a redress of wrongs, ‘tis not any thing arbitrary that is 
wanting. Once admit that fatal rule, then see to what it leads! 
All suffrage may not only beeome a monopoly in the hands of free- 
holders, but of such as possess fifty, or five hundred, or five thou- 
sand poundsa year! No: nothing arbitrary can be our antidote 
to the poison of despotism! Give us but FREEDOM, simple, ua- 
adulterated FREEDOM, then aad then oaly, can return the health 
our slate ! ; 

He, then, has most ** CONSTITUTIONAL LEARNING,” who 
best understands how to restore CONSTITUTIONAL FRER- 
DOM. 

Itt. * A FAVOURITE SPRCULATION !” Asthe learned Re- 
viewer does not appear to have any accurate notion of what he 
means by this phrase, let us see what we can make of it. We will 
begin negatively. THowcan theterm ‘ Speculation” apply to the 
simple purpose and labour of the constitutional and conscientious 
reformer? He isa mere matter-of-fact man, who is not in pursuit 
of avy gain to himself, or even aught tnat can be called a project 
of his own. His whole object is to inquire, to ascertain, and ho* 
nestly to declare that to which his country is entitled. 

To this end, he begins with enquiring what the constitution Is ; 
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what political liberty IS; and in the same way he proceeds in re- | 
apect of representation and suffrage. Having ascertained these! 
points, he proceeds to furnish definitions and demonstrations, that 
the public may understand the questions as fully as himself. These 
definitions and demonstrations become of course cRITERIONS— 
that is, Tests and standards by which, not only bis own doctrines 
and actions, but those also of the advegsiries of reform may be un- 
derstood aud appreciated. Are dcfiitions and demonstrations 
called ** speculations ?” 

But after such tests aud standards had been furnished by the ra-) 
dical reformers in the greatest abundance, Mr. Reviewer has the 
superlative modesty to say, that ‘ it is in vain to ask for the foun. 
dation of all this dogmatical theory 1° That none are so blind as 
those ‘* who are determined not to see,” is an adage which has 
long made us smile; but this exclamation from this zeatleman, al! 
the very moment when that ** foundation ” was in his hand, and it! 
was his duly to have been the communicator of if to bis readers. is | 
peculiarly amusing. tu the * Bine of Rights and Liberties,” which 
he announced, but did NOT review, the © foundation he ealls for 
was set befere him: as,to his nosmal! mortification he had before 
seen done, again and again, by the Consiitutional reformers. 

When there may be a voluntary loss of sight, why not a volun- 
tary loss of memory? Why not forget that cight-and-thirty years 
ago, ** the foundation,” now asked tor, wes furnished by the late 
Duke of Richmond, and tbat within less than as many mouths past, 
the s¥ine had been done by that acute reasoner, Jeremy Ben- 
tham ? 

“ Specutation ! Whose speculation, then, is most rational 
2nd commendable? Thatofthose who propose to a suffering na- 
tion, to pursue their own salvation, by the sonm means whereby it 
ean be obtamed, and who demonstrate what those means can alone 
be? Or that of those who give no such demonstration ; but on the 
contrary, always speak of the constitution, of liberty, of represen- 
tation aad reform, m the mysterious langnage of metaphor, trope, 
gud figure, meaning just any thing, or nothing, as suits the expe- 
dience of the moment ? 

If an hovest and rational labour for the publie service must be 
called a speculaiion, then, indeed, the ** Apostle” of the constitu- 
tional ‘ Sect,” in his Bree preduced one. Bont tt hath not only a 
solid * foundation” on the rock of elernal justice, but exhibits a 
superstructure of simple grandeur, orderly constructed for utility, 
delisht, end duration. 

it isa very coutrast to that selfish, party, contemptible specula- 
tion, the * State of Parties:” in which we only see a confused, 
beaped-up pile of spleen, fallacy, faction, and learned folly, with- 
vut either “ foundation,” or superstructure, order or use. 

IV. A NEW GUIDE WITHOUT A PLAN! Wait a mo- 
meat! The gentleman will recollect himeelf. With the * new 
guide’s PILL” in his hand, hard as he tried, he could noi altoge- 
ther forget the fact, of ** one reform ;” and that, prety much in 
the shape of a comprehensive * plan.’ But this being a‘ plan” 
for completcly putting an end to the crucifixion of our country 
between two branches of a thievish faction, we must not be sur- 
prised at his mental reflection :—*’ Twill never do, to characterize 
this plan! Silence, tous, is the least of the two evils which pre- 
seutthemselyes to view. I will keep silence !’ 

V. OR ANY PROSPECT OF EFFECTING A SINGLE ONE 
OF THE OBJECTS AIMED AT! What! ‘No Prospect” that 
io Our age aud country, a universal acquisition of KNOWLEDGE 
eb ihe most vital interest to the human race, will assuredly, as a 
cause, work its natural effeet! ‘‘ No Prospect” that TRUTH, 
uow moulding before our eyes colonies of slaves into communities 
of freemen, will among ourselves assert its proverbial omnipo- 
tence ! **No prospect” that the English Nation, more than a 
thousand vears celebrated for ‘* wisely constituting civil societies ;” 
and seo skilful in occasional Reforms ‘ at critical periods,” that 
“the constitution always came forth in more perfect health, and 
seme new security was obtained for our freedom,” * shall still 
werintain its character throughout the civilized world ! 


>”? 





* Discourse ona militia by the late Earl of Liverpool, pub- 
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How faction debases the soul, and staltifies the intellect, even 
in the * learned!” What are the * prospects”? so obscurely, 
through mists of delusive sophistry, hela out to us by Borough- 
mongers in masks, playing the patriot part?) An undefined some- 


thing, or rather a non-entity, called reaperare reform; with 


* retrenchment” for saving * candle-ends and cheese-parings ;"’ 
and the ** Regular Whig Party” for our “* RULERS;” while the 
accursed system, with the deep damnation of its infernal power, 
is to be assiduously guarded by every artifice and the vilest prosti- 
tution of the press, by Journalists, Pamphieteers, and Reviewers, 
as the legitimate inheritance of the usurpers ! 

But now, even at the hazard of being lauched at, by the ho- 
norable gentleman, T will let him into one of our secrets. We 
have secretly flattered ourselves that we had a * prospect” of 
gaining over tous in time, as teapens in CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM, “the Regular Whig Party ;” as soon as by our dili- 
gent labors, we should have explained to them, its demonstrable 
rectitude—its perfect justice—its true benevolence and political 
mildness—its so!id wisdom—its incalculable benefits—and its be- 
ing according to the improved knowledge of the age the only po- 
licey which can truly express that ofa genuine Whig, or determined 
champion of ENGLISH FREEDOM! 

Vi. * A KIND Of REFORM WHICH WAS IMMEDIATE!” 
How appropriate, and how candid, this description of the * Apos- 
the’s”” Reform, all the essential provisions of which he proposed two- 
and-forty vears ago, when the learned gentleman must have beer 
achild in Petticoats ! 

Vil. * SWEEVING! True enough. For not more sweeping 
was the river Alpheus, turned by Hercules through the filthy. sta- 
ble of Augeus, than vould be the purifying stream of populic 
right turved through the more filthy sty of St. Stephen's! 

Was that Grecian parable a prophesy to be fulfilled in our day ? 
Whoever may boggie at this mode of removing abuses—we cer- 


| falc ly may, from the famous Letter to Sir Samucl Romilly, whieh 


has had a rapid run through a dozen editions, assure ourselves 
that Mr. Brougham ts a decided friend to clean “ sweeping.” 

That gentlewan, as already in a former letter observed, narrat- 
ing his exertions, for ** restoring the POOR to their RIGHTS ; 
and speaking of his intentions, had not his name, by a corrupt 
boroushmonger influence, been excluded from bis own Bill, ex- 
pre-sly says— Tl should have taken care that every abuse was 
searched to the bottom, whoever might be engaged in it.” pp. 
22, 42. 

VILE. ** RADICAL!” The advocates of moderate reform—whe- 
thee the crafty or the simple—are fond of teliing us, that our wise 
aiicestors did uot reform radically but by degrees, step by step, 
There is truth in the facet, but fallacy in the observation. Our an- 
cestors, it ts true, did not reform radically; and for the best ofall 
reasons—they ¢id not hapven to Know how. Theirs was not a 
defect of inclination, for they desired that their posterity should 
be free and happy ; but it was a want of that accurate knowledge, 
which is necessary to the perfection of our government; and 
which their descendants of this age possess, 

Had our ancestors reformed radically, their posterity had never 
known the curse of a boroughmonger oligarchy: nor the inunda- 
tion of evil and misery which from thence, as trou the fabled box 
of Pandora, they have experienced ! 

This, perhaps, may be a proper place for remarking, that 
where the Reviewer, aud other enemics of our freedom, mis- 
represent the object of the Constitutional Reformers as ‘* ex- 
travagant,’’ as * violent,” and as ** pernicious,” they choose lo 
keep out of sight its real moderation and temper; For, is it vot 
strictly limited to the democralic, or representative, branch of 
our government; to the perfection of which, Reform cannot pos- 
sibly be too radical? If it meddle not in the slightest degree with 
the regal or aristocratic branches, notwithstanding all the provo- 
ealions and stabs from those quarters received, can there want 
evidence of its temper and moderation ? 

What is the temper and moderation shown by the Crown, which, 
by incessant undermining, has rooted out the free arim’s bearing 
of the county power, to make way for an immense standing ar 
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my? What, the temper and moderation of the aristocracy, who, 
in the same way, have eradicated free representation, and reared 
up in his place a despotic Oligarchy, now the tyrants of both king 
and peuple? 

The Constitutional Reformers, even after these provocations 
and these stabs, which might justify retaliation to any extent, are 
nevertheless free from the dominion of passion ; but alive to pa- 
triotism, they act not from their just resentments, but from‘cool 
reason. Satisfied as they are, that when the Commons’ House 
shall truly represent the whole Commons of the Realm, privileges 
aud prerogatives will necessarily become innoxious, they studi- 
ously abstain from any thing injurious to lords or kings. 

Kiowiog that the English constitution, notwithstanding its roy- 
alty and aristocracy, is truly a commonwealth, that is, a political 
system of which the common weal of the nation is the spirit and 
object ; or, in other words, that it is a republic, because the public 
interest, concentred in the term ‘ political liberty, is its end and 
scope :’’ [ Blackstone ]|—they confine their exertions within even 
the narrowest limits of NATIONAL RIGHT: that is, to sucha 
reform, as il is the true interest of the king and the lords to sup- 
port; if they mean not to show that royalty and aristocracy are— 
1 will not say naturally, as nature made not kings or lords, but— 
necessarily and imcurably hostile to human freedom and happi- 
ness. 

Our modern Whigs being profound admirers of Magna Charta, 
and the Petition of Rights, and their passion for “ the glorious 
Revolution”? falling little short of adoration; we have, in these 
state reforms, admirable criteria for trying the merit of their ob- 
jection to a complete constitutional reform of our totally-decayed 
representation, as ** violent.” 

The patriots alluded to, went somewhat more energetically to 
work than any of us, who only demonstrate our rights, and peti- 
tion for the possession. They pulled down and set up kings; we 
mean only tu abate nuisances ; which offensively annoy both 
king and peeple. They, at one time, by excluding both royalty 
and aristocracy, actually for a time destroyed the constitution ; 
we mean, by curing the paralysed member, to restore it to health. 

They, on the last occasion, outlawed a king for his crimes; we 
only resist a usurping oligarchy, that have gone great lengths io 
outlawing the people, who have committed no crime, but are cru- 
eily suffering for the crimes of those usurpers. 

Wise men well know the importance of doing one thing at a 
tame ; but they also know, that that one thing must be done to the 
purpose, not by halves. No man need now be told of the de- 
plorable condition of our nominal representation, in which there 
1s not a Single particle on which a man can lay his finger and say, 
‘ here is soundness.’ 

Hence it is evident, that the Reform must be all comprehensive 
and radical. And, considering the parties at issue, namely, the 
NATION and the OLIGARCHY, it is equally evident that the 
measure must be ONE; nota step-by-step series of privy move- 
menteof an ordinary opposition party. No: Itis infinitely be- 
yond the strength of any such party, or faction. 

The Nation aloue is equal to the task. To effect it, the NA- 
TLON. bas only to will it. . Its awful voice hath began to declare 
the public mind. Its full and resistless chorus, we trust, shall 
soon be heard from. shore to shore, in a tone to command 
obedience! ! 

Be it, hewever, repeated that if Parliamentary Reform be not 
coustitutional aad * radical,” that is, to the full extent of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, and the legislative rights of the people, 
it is folly and faction; vice, vanity, and vexation of spirit ! 


1X. * UNSPARING !"—wWhat, I pray, have the ravaging OLI- 
GARCHS spared? Have those all-devouring Jocusts of our an- 


happy’ land, spared our liberty or our property? Have they} 


red the decent luxuries of the private gentleman or the com- 
foris of the shop-keeper? Have they spared the necessaries of the 
labouring POOR; or rivers of English blood to glut their insatia 
ble appetite for plunder, and to uphold their infernal power, in 


league with all the dcspotisms of rope, for Burope’s complete 


ecasiaycment! 
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‘ UNSPARING!” Yes: and why nol? Having discovered a 
radical cure for the PLAGUE, could any one, whose eyes had wit- 
nessed its unspeakable horrors, wish to preserve a seed of contagion 
for future harvests of death and desolation, unless he were a de- 
mon? 

Ido indeed remember this gentleman’s solicitude (meaning the 
Reviewer) eight or nine years ago (recorded in ** The Compa- 
rison: in which mock reform, half reform, and constitutional re- 
form are considered,’”’) that the rude hand of reform should not 
be so ** unsparing,” as to desolate that Arabia Felix of nobility, the 
happy valley of pocket boroughs, studded with a cluster of little 
principalities, ** in the quiet possession of sing!e great families,” 
who are the ‘ natural leaders of the people,” so many of which 
glorious principalities, alias rotten boroughs, are in the hands of 
‘the regular Whig party !” 

In the eyes of their encomiast, these poeket boroughs, were a 
sort of Arabian trees, distilling nought but learning, wisdom and 
virtue; while others, seeing that their conglomerated distillation 
produced an oligarchy were enabled to ascertain, that they belong- 
ed to the genus of the poison-tree. 

The Reviewer, however, at the lime alluded to, was particularly 
tender of these principalities, which he contemplated as precions 
geins that shone with becoming lustre in the coronets of aristo- 
cracy. They were, he then thought, to be touched with ‘ great- 
er caution” than any other article of stolen property, of which the 
Euglish democracy hes been plundered. To get them restonl to 
the rightful owners, he al that time judged to be an experiment of 
‘“‘ great difficulty and hazard.” It ought therefore, in his opinion, 
to be *‘ postponed.” s 

Now, however, such has been, in his judgment, the progress of 
‘the age, and the intelligence of the people,” that he himself ne 
longer offers a single word fur a sparing of the robbery, nor one 
direct objection to a restoring of the stolen goods. 

And how greatly we are encouraged in this hope, when we read, 
in the celebrated Letter to Sir Sam. Romilly, the sentiments of Mr. 
Brougham, who there says, ‘‘ It may, therefore, fairly be assumed, 
that the inquiry willend, if rightly conducted, in throwing com- 
plete lighi on the state of Charities, and iu correcting ALL abuses 
to which they are now liable. The estate of the POOR will he. 
as it were, accurately surveyed, and RESTORED TO iTS 
RIGHTFUL OWNERS; or rather, rescued from the hands which 
have no title to hold it!” 

But, had not the Reviewer's word *‘ unsparing,” a more exten- 
sive signification than hitherto supposed ? Had he not observed 
in * the Apostle’s BILL” a juridical sentiment he chose not to 
notice, that he might not add to its circulation? Certain it is, that 
the author of the BILL, considering a free Commons’ House as 
the MOST vital organ of the slate,—as the MOST sacred part of 
the constitution,—as that in which the majesty of the nation is 
MOST personified ; and therefere as MOST entitled to protec- 
tion against TREASON; he thought it bis duty to introduce 
clauses to that effect ; clauses **‘ UNSPARING” of that greatest of 
state crimes, ‘* whoever might be engaged in it.’—Letter to Ro- 
milly, p. 42. 

Most singular, then, was the Reviewer's fogetfulness, wheu he 
spoke of “the great apostle of the Reformers” being ‘ with- 
outa plan;” seeing he had produced one, distinguished by a fea- 
ture as remarkable as nevel, under which, should bis BILL become 
Law, neither the abominations of pocket boroughs, vor lordiy 
violations of the freedom of election, could escape the pains and 


penalties of TREASON ! 
I have the bonor to be, &c. &c. 


JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 
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